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Fig. 1. Blackburn: Elizabeth Browne, 1761 
Kenneth Roberts, Kennebunkport, Maine 














Elizabeth Browne, Joseph Blackburn 


and “Northwest Passage” By KENNETH ROBERTS 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


Passage” I had frequently thought and wondered about the charac- 

ter of Robert Rogers, of his Rangers and his associates, of his friends 
and enemies, of his strange adventures and his stranger behavior at certain 
periods of his life. After several years of brooding I came to the conclu- 
sion that the only fictional person who would have been competent to see 
him comprehensively and understandingly was an artist of the type of 
Paul Kane and George Catlin, those solitary geniuses who went alone into 
the Indian country with brush and pencil to interpret Sioux and Blackfeet, 
Mandans and Chippeways, Sacs and Foxes and all the other Indian nations 
to civilized but profoundly ignorant North America. So it came about, 
eventually, that Rogers’ story was told by an imaginary artist, Langdon 
Towne, a native of Kittery, Maine, which is across the Piscataqua River 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Portsmouth was the home of the Rev. Arthur Browne, rector of St. 
John’s Church; and the Rev. Arthur Browne loomed large in Robert 
Rogers’ life — not because he had once been the secretary of the great 
Dean Swift, but because he was the father of Elizabeth Browne, whom 
Rogers married in 1761, a few months after he returned from leading his 
Rangers through the northern wilderness to attack and destroy the Indian 
town of St. Francis. 

Elizabeth, when Rogers married her, was twenty years old — and she 
too, I soon discovered, had behaved strangely during periods of her life 
that were important to her as well as to Rogers. 

I found considerab!e difficulty in satisfying myself as to the motives that 
had influenced Rogers, but eventually was helped to do so by discovering, 
in a repository of British Colonial Office papers in the city of Canterbury, 
England, the long-missing court-martial proceedings against him when he 
was governor of Michilimackinac. 

Elizabeth Browne, however, was a bird of another feather. Langdon 
Towne had, naturally enough, fallen in love with her before Rogers ever 
saw her; but Elizabeth had jilted him for the famous Major Rogers. Later, 
after she had gone to Michilimackinac with the Major, she divorced him 


F OR TEN YEARS before I embarked on the writing of “Northwest 
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Fig. 2. Blackburn: Margaret Sylvester Cheseborough, c. 1754 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


and married a rough, tough, drunken sea captain who had preceded John 
Paul Jones as captain of the Ranger. 

In 1761, soon after Langdon Towne and Rogers had returned from the 
St. Francis Expedition, an English painter, Joseph Blackburn, had come 
to Portsmouth to paint the portraits of distinguished Portsmouth residents, 
and with him had come his pupil John Singleton Copley, a young man 
of twenty-three. 

Little is known of Blackburn: he seemingly materialized from thin air 
in Bermuda, like Ariel; hesitated there around 1753 for a sufficient length 
of time to paint two Tuckers; then settled himself in Boston and special- 
ized in painting New England aristocrats such as Faneuils, Bulfinches, 
Winslows, Apthorps, Bethunes, Bowdoins. General Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
was happy to be painted by him. 














Fig. 3. Blackburn: Lettice Mitchell 
Brooklyn Museum 


In 1763 he vanished. Nobody knows why; nobody knows where he 
went; but before vanishing, fortunately for me, he painted a portrait of 
Elizabeth Browne signed I. BLACKBURN PINXIT 1761 (Cover and 
Fig. 1). 

That portrait, which had been reproduced in “Portsmouth, An Old 
Social Capitol,” by Mary Cochrane Rogers, became an obsession with me. 
It was owned by Mrs. Katharine Wentworth Ruschenberger of Strafford, 
Pennsylvania; but when I repeatedly wrote her about the portrait, my let- 
ters went unanswered. One of the top editors of the “Saturday Evening 
Post” staff lived near Mrs. Ruschenberger: I asked her to intercede for me 
with Mrs. Ruschenberger; but her efforts, too, were unsuccessful. I felt 
that if only I could have permanent (or even temporary) possession of 
the portrait, I could describe Elizabeth Browne inside and out. 
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I studied that half-tone reproduction until I knew it by heart; and 
simultaneously I embarked on a hunt for all obtainable information con- 
cerning Joseph Blackburn. 

Almost at once I came to the conclusion that Blackburn’s skill as a por- 
traitist had been unfairly treated. Even his name had been practically 
unknown until 1917, up to which time art experts had written down his 
name as Jonathan B. Blackburn, or just plain Blackburn. Then three men 
in quick succession — F. W. Bayley of Boston, Lawrence Park’ of the 
American Antiquarian Society, and John Hill Morgan unearthed indis- 
putable proof that Blackburn’s name was Joseph. 

As to his work, critics were not impressed. They argued that he dis- 
regarded “the fundamental differences in the character of his subjects” 
and was more interested in their garments. 


‘In his treatment of costume,” Park wrote, “he betrays an almost 
feminine affection for laces and satins, and at his best these are drawn 
with a startling verisimilitude. No Dutchman ever painted lace with 
greater minuteness of detail, and one is sometimes impressed with the 
feeling that he was more interested in delineating the folds, texture 
and sheen of the satin, than in obtaining a likeness.” 


Some critics considered his best work “inferior in drawing, color and 
character analysis” to the best work of Robert Feke; but the more I brooded 
over the inadequate reproduction of Blackburn's Elizabeth Browne, the 
surer I was that in that particular portrait he had either equalled Copley 
in character analysis and excelled the best work of Feke and Smibert, or 
that Copley had participated in its painting. 

I further discounted the slurs on Blackburn’s ability to analyse charac- 
ter when I learned that of the eighty-nine known Blackburns, nine (those 
of Mrs. Timothy Fitch, her brother John Browne, George Jaffrey, Mrs. 
George Jaffrey, Jonathan Simpson, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Gilliam Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Oliver Whipple and Miss Mary Warner (Fig. 5)) were long 
ascribed to Copley, even though some of them were signed by Blackburn. 

In my imagination I repainted Elizabeth Browne in other costumes, and 
before long she seemed to me to be alive — 


“Her hair was a glossy black, shot with gleams of shimmering 
purple when sunlight fell across it; and her eyes, which seemed 
enormous, were black as well, but a fathomless, velvety black in 





*“Joseph Blackburn, A Colonial Portrait Painter,’ American Antiquarian Society, 1923. 
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which swam flecks of gold. Her face was slender, like a nar- 
row heart, and her eyes slanted upward a little at the outer cor- 
ners; while her mouth, which was large, was a brilliant crimson 


against the clear pallor of her skin.” 


I saw her more and more clearly. Towne turned his hand to doing her 
portrait in pastels, and when she learned of it, she asked him coyly whether 
it was good. 


* ‘It’s beautiful,’ I said. “Beautiful! You're looking at me over 
your shoulder. Every time I see it, my heart comes into my 
throat.’ 

‘* “Oh, Langdon!’ she murmured in a gentle protest: then asked, 
‘And what am I wearing?’ 

“Your orange cashmere.’ 

‘At that she frowned quickly. “Oh, no! Not that orange cash- 
mere! It’s woolen!’ 

“IT know, Elizabeth, but it makes a nice harmony. You're in 
the kitchen, and there’s the most beautiful blue bowl on the table.’ 

“Tn the kitchen!’ she breathed. “Kitchen! Oh, Langdon! How 
could you do such a thing! I have a new gown — it’s canary 
satin — a divine color! Mr. Blackburn’s going to paint me in it. 
You could have painted me in that!" 

“ ‘But Elizabeth!’ I protested, “I’ve never seen you in it! It 
means nothing to me. I’ve seen your orange dress a score of 
times. It means warmth and home — there’s nothing artificial 
about it.’ 

“To my complete astonishment and acute distress she burst 
into tears. 

“IT took her hand. It lay in mine, clenched and unresponsive. 
‘Elizabeth,’ I begged, ‘wait till you've seen what I’ve done. You'll 
feel differently when you see it, I’m sure! I’m proud of it. When- 
ever I go in the room, it’s the first thing I look at. When I go 
away, it’s the last thing I see. I'll bring it to you.’ 

“She turned her face from me. ‘I don’t want to look at it! 
Don’t bring it here! What if anyone should see it! That awful 
dress! And in the kitchen! The kitchen!’ 


*“Northwest Passage,” p. 29. 








Fig. 4. Blackburn: Mrs. Thomas Bulfinch, 1757 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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But you're in and out of the kitchen all day long, and so it’s 
the room I love best in this house.’ 

‘“‘My words had no effect on her. 

“ ‘T'd die of shame,’ she said. ‘I'd die of shame if people had to 
see a picture of me in the kitchen.” 

“What people?’ 
The Wentworths or the Atkinsons or the Warners or the 
Masons or the Meserves! Think if Major Rogers should see it!” 

“ “Oh, for God's sake!’ I said; but before I could go on, her 
clenched hand opened within mine pleadingly. ‘Oh, promise me 
you'll tear it up! Promise me you'll burn it!” 

“You don’t understand. It’s beautiful!’ 
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Fig. 5. Blackburn: Mary Warner, c. 1761 


Warner House Association, Portsmouth, N. H. 


** “Please, Langdon! Please promise!’ 

“So, of course, I promised. The next day I tore the picture in 
four pieces and threw it in a corner of my shack, where it lay 
among the fragments of other pictures of mine, most of them 
unfinished, that I'd condemned and tossed away.”® 


Later, in London, Towne tried again; and I wished more than ever that 
I had Blackburn’s portrait to guide me. 


“T was homesick with a homesickness from which I thought 
I would never recover — so homesick that I spent my first months 
in my small third-floor room off Leicester Fields, working and 
working at a portrait in pastels of Elizabeth — a portrait that 





“Northwest Passage,” pp, 320-321. 
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depicted her in the gown, the canary satin gown, she had de- 
scribed to me: the one with rosettes of blue velvet, and white lace 
frills. 

‘It was an experiment, I told myself repeatedly — merely an 
experiment, so that the time I spent on it was justified. It was an 
experiment in color; for only the high lights of the dress were 
yellow: the deepest shadows were red, changing to orange in the 
transitions, yet the whole effect was yellow. The background, 
instead of being ‘dark, as were the backgrounds of all portraits 
I had ever seen, was light, so that Elizabeth's figure appeared 
rounded and breathing in an envelope of brightness.” 


That was the painting that Hogarth saw when he became interested in 
Towne’s work — and he might as well have been looking at Blackburn's 


portrait. 


‘After he’d climbed my stairs, he went peering at everything 
upon the walls, much as Copley had done; and what detained 
him longest, strangely enough, was the portrait of Elizabeth 
Rogers I'd made in my folly of homesickness when I first came 
to London. 

“Excellent!” he said. “Excellent! Must be like the sitter. 
And then, to my dumbfounded amazement, he chuckled and went 
on, ‘Character there! Ambitious to dazzle the rabble — some- 
what sly — wouldn’t trust her — pretty face, going to be shrew- 
ish when she’s older, shrewish and —’ He caught himself and 
turned to me apologetically. “Dear me; no offense! Not your 
sister, is she?” 

“No, Mr. Hogarth.’ 

“Good,” he said, and once more chuckled. “When they’re like 
that, paint "em but keep away from ‘em. Now where’s the rest 
of it? Ill see all you’ve done.’ *”” 


And so, when Towne returned to America and again saw Copley, he 
understood what Copley meant when he gave him news of Elizabeth, and 
touched on her character — 


“ “Still the soul of piety and virtue! Still proud of herself for 
being the wife of the hero. Did you ever think it’s possible that’s 





““Northwest Passage,” p. 352. 
*“Northwest Passage,” p. 360. 
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why she threw herself at him — to be the wife of a hero? Pain- 
ful after your marriage, perhaps, to find that your hero’s a pecu- 
liar human being; and perhaps the poor Major had to find a little 
of the same. For instance, do you suppose that if he'd called on 
me today with her, he could have left her sitting downstairs alone 
as you've left that obedient young lady? Why, she'd been up 
here fingering her hair, doing all the talking, insisting upon atten- 
tion, set upon nothing but being the most important person of 
the trio. My dear Towne, I’m afraid the lovely Elizabeth’s really 
like that.’ ”’° 


By the time Major Rogers had made the long, hard trip to Michilimacki- 
nac, I wanted that Blackburn portrait more than I had ever wanted any 
material thing. Blackburn’s brush had caught the weak spots in Elizabeth’s 
character, and no mere reproduction could do justice to them — and the 
unpleasant aspects of life in Michilimackinac were peculiarly adapted to 
developing those weak spots, as when, as the governor's lady, she prettily 
graced a gathering of India traders, among them a number of thugs, crooks 
and murderers better fitted for the gallows than anything else: 


‘T had expected Elizabeth to shrink in loathing from that howl- 
ing crew of revellers; but when the drinking was at its height, she 
came slowly down the stairs and stopped on the last step, one out- 
stretched hand resting gracefully upon the balustrade; the other 
poised lightly above the laces at her breast. 

‘Natty Potter himself couldn’t have taught her to make a 
better entrance; and as the tipsy traders turned toward her and 
became silent, she smiled kindly upon them — a living portrait 
of a Governor’s Lady receiving homage from adoring subjects. 

“She was a pretty picture, too; her white shoulders gleamed in 
the candlelight above a dress of pale green taffeta; her billowing 
skirts, sweeping to the step below the one on which she stood, 
gave her a fragile and doll-like look. At sight of her I felt within 
me faint stirrings of my old affection, and hoped she might now 
become a more fitting helpmate for the strange man she had mar- 
ried. 

“When Rogers saw her, he lifted his glass. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
bellowed, ‘*low me to present one and all to the sweetest li'l 





*“Northwest Passage,” p. 451. 
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Fig. 6. Blackburn: Ruth Cunningham Otis, 1755 
Collection of Mrs. Gertrude H. Hepp 


woman in all New England — Governor's Lady, gentlemen — 
Madame Rogers! Let’s all take little drink to Madame Rogers, 
God bless her!’ 

“They drank to her, and for a time their speech, though thick, 
was mighty genteel and elegant. The Frenchmen rolled their eyes 
and whispered compliments so penetratingly that only a stone- 
deaf woman could have failed to hear — ‘Mon Dieu, what charm, 
like a knife in my heart!” “What elegance, what grace!’ ‘Ah, ah! 
That wrist! Observe its perfection! Ah, heaven!’... 

“Graciously she held the center of the stage by speaking, in 
exciting tones, of Portsmouth traders who had come to her atten- 
tion, though personally unknown to her — how Captain William 
Whipple had at one time lost his social standing by engaging in 





*“Northwest Passage,” p. 451. 
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Fig. 7. Blackburn: Jane Browne, 1756 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Mellon Collection) 


the slave trade, but was now esteemed by many of the most re- 
spectable citizens of Portsmouth.” 


When the traders, unstirred by her conversation concerning the nobility 
of Portsmouth, resumed their drinking and accidentally spilled calibogus 
on her green taffeta, she turned violently and the eyes of Blackburn were 
upon her. 





‘As I hastened toward the door, Elizabeth's voice came shrilly 
from the upper hall to stop me in my wrathful flight. “Langdon 
Towne,’ she cried, ‘tell the Major he’s to come up immediately! 
I won't have this house made a pig-pen! Tell him to send those 
disgusting creatures home — if they have homes!” 

“There’s something about an angry woman’s voice that quells 
the worst of reprobates; and at Elizabeth’s sharp words, compara- 
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tive quiet fell upon the house that a moment before had been a 
tumult of drunken shouts and laughter. Traders tiptoed toward 
the door, stumbling against walls and furniture. When, against 
my will, I sought the Major, he warned me to silence with an up- 
raised finger. 

“T heard what she said, *n’ I aint going to do it, damned if I 
am! These gentlemen need my assistance, ’n’ I find I'll be *bliged 
to accomp’ny ‘em to town — mere shank of the evening, anyway, 
my boy! Been a hard day, too, ’n’ I guess I’m entitled to relaxa- 
tion instead of being talked to all night! You tell her I was called 
away on business — military business.’ 

“A trader laughed drunkenly. “Inspection trip. Major’s got to 
inspect a number Indian ladies of Michilimackinac available for 
purposes of military relaxation.’ 

“The others frowned at him and made threatening gestures. 

“The Major looked apprehensively toward the stairway. “Tell 
her you couldn’t find me, Langdon,’ he said. “Tell her I had to 
leave suddenly.’ 

“She wont believe me, Major. Won't you speak to her your- 
self?’ 
 ‘T will not,’ he said promptly. *’F she gets her hands on me, 
I wont never get to go, ’n’ anyway she wouldn’t believe me, no 
more’n she would you. You know she wouldn't believe the Angel 
Gabriel if he swore he'd been practicing on his trumpet. She'd 
say he'd been out behind a cloud somewhere, carrying on with a 
female angel.’ 

“From the upper floor came Elizabeth's shrill voice: “Langdon; 
Langdon! Tell the Major I want him immediately!’ 

“With the stealth and swiftness of a cat, the Major moved to 
the nearest open window, slid through it feet-foremost, balanced 
himself on the sill for a moment while he silently signalled his 
companions to follow; then, with a final meaning glance at me 
from protuberant eyes, he vanished into the darkness. The trad- 
ers, scuffling and muttering, clambered after him. 

“ ‘Langdon!’ Elizabeth called again, ‘why doesn’t the Major 
step up here? How many times must I send word I want him!’ 

“TI hurried to the front door. Everyone had fled the house, 
empty glasses were all about, and the place reeked of rum. On 
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the front steps sat the Major’s servant, nodding, and on either 
side of the steps were two sentries. 

“T turned back to the stairway. “The Major’s not here, Eliza- 
beth. Everybody’s gone. Some of the traders are leaving for the 
West tomorrow morning, and the Major had business with them.’ 

“IT walked rapidly away toward Groesbeck’s warehouse, where 
McNott had taken lodgings; but I couldn’t go fast enovgh to 
escape the voice that seemed to slice the night like a knife: ‘I 
don’t believe it! Our first night here, and he knows I need him, 
but off he goes to carouse with dirty, common traders! Go after 
him at once, and tell him to come straight back! Do you hear, 
Langdon? Why don’t you answer?’ 

“In spite of the heat, I shivered — as have most men at one 
time or another — at what I had escaped in my short life. Only 
by the slenderest of margins had Robert Rogers saved me from an 
awful end on our retreat from St. Francis; but the fate from 
which he had rescued me by marrying Elizabeth I now recoznized 
as even worse.” 

* * * 

So far as I knew, the Blackburn portrait had ceased to exist; but with 
the publication of “Northwest Passage,” I received a letter from Richard 
C. Morrison, a Boston art dealer, who thought I might be interested in a 
portrait by Copley of Elizabeth’s father. Since I considered him a sancti- 
monious fuddy duddy, I wouldn’t have had his portrait staring down at 
me if it had been offered to me as a gift. 

My old affection for Blackburn’s portrait of Elizabeth was still as strong 
as ever, however, and I asked Mr. Morrison to undertake a search for it. 
Mr. Morrison proved to be a detective worthy of the pen of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, because he traced the portrait from Strafford, Pennsylvania, 
to Norfolk, Virginia, and brought it to me in June of 1949. 

I found myself still bothered by the feeling that Copley might have had 
a hand in the painting, so I propounded my thought to an old friend, 
Harry McBride of the National Gallery of Art. Mr. McBride turned the 
matter over to James W. Lane of the Gallery’s research staff, and this is 
what he found: 

“I feel as certain as one can be without seeing the painting itself, that 
this is a fine Blackburn. The diagnostic marks of Blackburn are more 
numerous than those by Copley, viz.: 





8“Northwest Passage,” pp. 531-533. 
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Fig. 8. Copley: Ann Gardiner, c. 1756 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Gardiner, Maine 


A. Composition and Brushwork 


I. 


The hand discloses two preternaturally elongated fingers — the 
index and the third — stretched apart to form the shape of a 
wishbone. ‘ihey seem to call attention to the dress, if indeed 
they do not hold up the skirt. This type of drawing was a defi- 
nitely foreign grace or stylism which Blackburn, an Englishman, 
brought over with him in 1755 and which ever since Kneller 
had marked British female portraiture. Copley, to my knowl- 
edge, never — with one exception — used the wishbone pattern 
or the preternaturally long middle fingers, or the holding-the- 
dress pose. All were too artificial for his sense of naturalness 
(see Figs. 9 and 10). The one exception is Copley’s Ann Gardi- 
ner (Fig. 8), but it was painted in 1756 (the year in which 
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Fig. 9. Copley: Mrs. Thaddeus Burr, 1764 
City Art Museum of St. Louis 


Copley and Blackburn were most alike) and does not have the 
preternaturally long fingers. To elongate fingers was utterly repug- 
nant to Copley’s sense of realism and this he never did in works 
of the late seventeen-fifties or thereafter and only once or twice 
as a young artist in his teens. For fingers like those in Elizabeth 
Browne, see Blackburn’s Margaret Sylvester Cheseborough 
(Metropolitan Museum, Fig. 2), Mrs. Lettice Mitchell (privately 
owned, Fig. 3), and Mrs. Thomas Bulfinch (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Fig. 4). 

The face is a typically Blackburnian face, with the impersonal 
smile on gently upturned and complacent lips, the oblique glance 
(as it seems from the close-up photograph), and the rather un- 
modeled soft face. 
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Fig. 10. Copley: Mrs. Samuel Phillips Savage, c. 1762-63 


Worcester Art Museum 


3. The dress is typical of Blackburn’s work, as in his Mary Warner, 
of the Warner House Association, in Portsmouth, N. H. (Fig. 
5). It has Blackburn’s love of sheen and shimmer, the overdone 
crinkles and dashing angles, and the superfluous material (by the 
left arm), for all of which he sacrificed facial realism and char- 
acterization of the personality. 


4. The Landscape, due to the indistinctness of the print, has a few 
elements of Copley in it, perhaps, like the horizon light over the 
distant hills. But it does not seem to be dramatic like Copley’s 
landscape backgrounds from 1758 to 1763. The brushwork in 
this portrait’s background appears to be thin, fused, and soft- 
focussed, which are qualifications of Blackburn’s work. 
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B. The Inscription 
The signature and inscription should be examined by a Blackburn 
expert. If it stands up, then one could be quite certain the portrait 
of Elizabeth Browne is a Blackburn. 


C. Conclusion 


a. While it is undeniable that in 1'756 the styles of Blackburn and 
Copley interlocked so that we find Copley closely following the 
poses of Blackburn (cf. Blackburn’s Ruth Cunningham Otis with 
Copley’s Jane Browne in the National Gallery of Art (Figs. 
6 and 7)), by 1761 Copley was definitely in the ascendant and 
was his own man. If anything, Blackburn by 1761 was return- 
ing the compliment and painting more realistically — that is to 
say, like Copley. Certainly, by 1761 Blackburn was an artist 
much improved over the Blackburn of 1756 and Elizabeth Browne 
seems to me to be as fine a Blackburn as could be desired. 


b. I do not overlook the possibility that Copley’s hand may be felt 
as an apprentice in some of the early Blackburns of 1'756, nor do 
I overlook the outside change that when all the data on the 
Elizabeth Browne has been examined, the portrait might prove 
to be a Copley. 
I think the chances for so concluding, however, are, on the evi- 
dence submitted, rather unfavorable. 

c. All the preceding is a rationalization of my first intuitive feeling 
that the picture is by Blackburn. The most important single 
diagnostic mark is the hand (A.1).” 


2. 








The Panoramas of Marcus Mote, 


I 85 3- I 854 By OpaL THORNBURG 


Richmond, Indiana 


HEN THE painting of panoramas was at its height, in the mid- 
dle years of the nineteenth century, four notable panoramas 
were created by a self-taught Quaker artist, Marcus Mote, at 

Lebanon, Ohio. Unfortunately none of these were preserved, buc the 
illustrations give a good idea of Marcus Mote’s very original style. 

Primarily a painter of miniatures and oil portraits, who had on occasion 
decorated coaches, Marcus Mote devoted most of the years 1853 and 1854 
to the painting and exhibition of panoramas. He was then in his 36th and 
37th years. 

The earlier panoramas, originating in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1788, 
were so constructed that the observer stood in the center of a large cylinder 
whose sides were painted to represent a view. A newer American develop- 
ment made possible not only greater length and easy transportation but a 
moving spectacle. A painted strip of canvas wound from a cylinder passed 
before the spectator and was wound on a second cylinder. The exhibition 
was usually accompanied by a lecture or music and, in its gaudier forms, 
by varied sound effects. The most widely known of such panoramas were 
those of the Mississippi River, especially that of John Banvard, who painted 
one in 1840-46 advertised as three miles long, but actually no more than a 
quarter mile in length according to recent estimates. That of Henry Lewis 
was less trumpeted but was three times as long as Banvard’s. 

About the middle of the century panoramas based on the Bible were 
very popular. J. Insco Williams, an Indiana contemporary of Marcus Mote, 
painted two such panoramas. 

The panorama served the useful purpose not only of providing a new 
outlet for the artist but of bringing art, even if crude, to the community 
at large. It became popular entertainment, a substitute for travel, and was 
the forerunner of the moving picture. It is only by understanding the 
nature of such mid-century entertainment that a reference by John Green- 
leaf Whittier in “Snowbound” becomes clear: 

At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 


Lo! broadening outward as we read, 
To warmer zones the horizon spread; 
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In panoramic length unrolled 

We saw the marvel that it told. 

Before us passed the painted creeks, 
And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades. 

And up Taygetus winding slow 

Rode Ypsilanti’s Mainote Greeks, 

A Turk’s head at each saddle-bow! 

Marcus Mote’s first venture into the painting of panoramas came about 
in this manner: 

On June 4, 1851 an anti-slavery weekly, “The National Era,” published 
the first chapter of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s world-shaking story, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Further installments appeared in succeeding issues, and 
on March 20, 1852, the book came from the publisher in two volumes. 
During that year 300,000 copies were sold. Theatres quickly brought out 
a dramatized version and it was also widely presented as a road show. 

An Ohio-Indiana artist, Barton $. Hays (born in Greenville, Ohio in 
1826) was an ardent abolitionist. On reading “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” he 
immediately painted a panorama of its most vivid scenes. It met with con- 
siderable financial success and he was encouraged to paint another on the 
same subject. Information is lacking as to his second panorama, and it 
seems at least possible that, wanting this second panorama to be an im- 
provement over the first, or perhaps not having time to devote to it, he 
sought help and that the second panorama attributed to Hays was painted 
by Marcus Mote. 

On April 1, 1853 “The Western Star” of Lebanon announced: 

PANORAMA OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 

The proprietors of this Panorama having engaged the services of Mr. M. Mote 
of this place, assisted by Mr. Barrett of Lockland, are re-arranging and improving 
the whole series of scenes; paying more particular attention, however, to the figures. 
Mr. Mote’s acknowledged skill and reputation as an artist warrants us in asserting 


that the painting will be executed in superior style, and correctly portray the scenes 
depicted by the flowing and eloquent pen of Mrs. Stowe. 


There followed a detailed description of the scene representing the death 
of Eva, including “an angel with drooping wings supporting a myrtle 
crown, from which depends the bed curtains of rose-colored gauze, which 
hang in graceful folds, over at each end of the bed.” 

On May oth the panorama was exhibited in the Court House in Lebanon 
to a large audience, and two evenings later it was shown ten miles away in 
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Self Portrait 


Miniature on ivory. c. 1850 
Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 


the Concert Hall at Waynesville, above a saloon, thereafter at Harveysburgh 
in the same county. Waynesville’s weekly newspaper, “The Miami Vis- 
itor,” hailed it as “certainly one of the very best paintings of the panorama 
school in existence,” adding: 


Many of the scenes are truly excellent, particularly — if we may particularize 
where All are good — those of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the “Death of Eva,” and the 
“Slave Warehouse at New Orleans.” It would be difficult to give more vivid and 
lifelike representations than all of these, while that of the “Death of Eva,” the master- 
piece of the series, is splendidly beautiful, a picture to gaze upon with hushed atten- 
tion and tireless interest, as the breathless silence and earnest, absorbed gaze of the 
audience well attested. This scene alone is worth the price of admission. Altogether we 
have never attended an exhibition of the kind from which we came away better sat- 
isfied, or in viewing which we had been so agreeably entertained. . . . 
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Rhoda Steddom Mote, wife of the artist 


Miniature on ivory. c. 1850 
Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 


There were twenty scenes in all, accompanied by recitations and music. 
It is not known whether it had further showings. Probably its career was 
limited by a rival panorama of the same title, the work of Mr. J. Leslie, 
exhibited in Cincinnati a few weeks later, followed soon by two rival stage 
shows based on the same story. 

The artist had sufficient encouragement, however, to begin immediately 
upon a similar project, a panorama of Paradise Lost and Regained, under 
the financial auspices of A. P. Barrett, who had assisted him in paint- 
ing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” On October 14th “The Western Star” an- 
nounced that a “Grand Moving Mirror” could be viewed that afternoon 
and evening at the Methodist Church: 
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The Fairmount and view of distant viilage. 


A scene frcm the Panorama of the Mississippi River by Dr. Dickeson and I. J. Egan. This scene 
is probably typical of the Mississippi panoramas and others of that period. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia 
Photograph courtesy City Art Museum, St. Louis 


As a work of art, it is a painting of high merit. There are, in the series of repre- 
sentations, 18 chaste, beautiful and magnificent Scenes in the Garden of Eden, as 
described by Milton, in his inimitable Poem of “Paradise Lost,” together with Five 
Scenes from the New Testament, representing “Paradise Regained,” comprising the 
most interesting events in the Savior’s history. 

This panorama likewise was shown in Waynesville, “accompanied by a 
Musical Concert by Graham’s Orchestra.” “The Miami Visitor’ editorial- 
ized: 

Our friend, Prof. Thomas Harrison, who is an excellent judge, and whose evi- 
dence may be relied on, in a letter to the proprietor says, “Your painting is the best 
of its class I have ever seen. It gives me more information, and more grand concep- 
tions, than anything I have witnessed in the line of Panoramas.” 

Apparently there were those who did not entirely comprehend Milton's 
great theme, for after the showing of the picture “The Miami. Visitor” 
was more reserved in its praise: 


The Panorama on Saturday evening gave pretty general satisfaction, especially 
to the more intelligent and sensible portion of the audience. Some of the scenes are 
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really beautiful; we have seldom seen them surpassed, but there are a few that do 
not fully come up to our notions of excellence; however on this point there might be a 
diversity of opinion, as the ideal of no two persons would perfectly accord. The 
painting is much above the average of those of its class that are going through the 
country, and is worthy of patronage. . 

Before the painting of Paradise Lost and Regained was completed a 
new financial backer was found in Dr. Isaac Fisher, Lebanon physician, 
to whose name Mote transferred the panorama account. His journal for 
the latter half of 1853 includes a daily account of work for Dr. Fisher 
ranging from eight to thirteen hours a day, at 33c an hour — not an 
ungenerous amount compared to the 75c daily wage for ordinary labor. 
In all Dr. Fisher paid him $509.94. A part of this amount may have been 
for the second panorama, but a major portion was for a third venture. 

An excursion to Niagara Falls during the first week in August provided 
the hard-working artist a little respite, though the journey bore a direct 
relation to the intense study involved in painting his third panorama, The 
Course of Creation. He had given careful consideration to possible sub- 
jects and noted in his journal: 

Subjects for Panoramas 
American Revolution 
Temperance 
Records of Fashion 
Botany 
Ornithology 
Zoology 

But the subject chosen was none of these, and the circumstances deter- 
mining the choice are not known, unless the Niagara Falls excursion sup- 
plied the idea. It was an amazingly ambitious project for a self-educated 
artist in a pioneer community where few had studied beyond the elemen- 
tary level, a community in which the literal interpretation of the Biblical 
account of creation was the rule. Marcus himself in his panorama of 
Paradise Lost was following Milton’s imagery; but all the time he was 
painting the animal creation rising in pairs from the ground his active mind 
must have been leaping ahead to the scientific version of creation, while 
his Christian teaching prompted him to try to harmonize the two. 

“The Western Star” (Nov. 11, 1853) is again the source for the story, 
apparently written by Wm. H. P. Denny, the editor: 

Our talented artistic friend, M. Mote, has nearly finished a new Panoramic View 


and Geological History of the Course of Creation, which embraces the history of the 
Earth from the earliest stages to the present system or order of things. On Wednes- 
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“Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends” 


Oil on canvas, a larger version in 1885 of a painting made in 1844. The buildings, conveyances, 
and costumes faithfully represent the scene on the Meetinghouse grounds in Richmond, Indiana, 
and the figures in the foreground are portraits of prominent Quakers of that day. 


Size 2714" x 1734” 
Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 


day last we had the pleasure of seeing many of the scenes of this large and beautiful 
painting, which contains scenic representations equal to about six thousand square 
feet of canvas. 

Below we give a list of the scenes, each of which covers a space over nine feet 
high by fifteen or sixteen feet in length. It is a work of extraordinary merit, both as 
regards execution and scientific arrangement; and we believe it no more than the 
truth when we say it is the most signal triumph of art and science, as applied to 
amusement and instruction, we have seen in the west. And, what especially entitles 
it to commendation, is the fact that it effectually illustrates the fallacy of modern 
scientific infidelity, by showing the perfect harmony between Geology and the Inspired 
Record as given in Genesis. 

We hope that some suitable room may be obtained for its exhibition in Lebanon, 
as we are confident its effect would be both moral and instructive. 


The complete program followed, with a brief description of each of the 
forty scenes, from Chaos with its accompanying Biblical quotation — “In 
the beginning . . . * — through the volcanic upheavals, primitive vegeta- 
tion, and early forms of animal life on sea and land, each scene with its 
appropriate quotation from Genesis. Succeeding scenes showed rock for- 
mations, mineral veins, successive forms of life including the great reptiles 
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“Call at the sign of the Old Gray Goose” 


A temperance campaign cartoon, c.1870. Tempera on wrapping paper. Size 26x16”. “The 

Old Gray Goose” was a notorious saloon in Richmond. The man personifies the “Old Quaker 

City” of Richmond and the woman represents the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends which had 

Richmond as its locale. The cartcon is suggestive of the nature of Marcus Mote’s panorama on 
“The Progress of Intemperance.” 


Wayne County Historical Museum, Richmond, Ind. 


and the early mammals, with action scenes such as a lake and mountain 
view with “‘a huge Mammoth or Mastodon and an antediluvian Lion com- 
mencing hostilities,” landscapes such as the pampas and mountains of the 
Americas, and a view of Niagara Falls as it may have appeared 6000 years 
ago, with a huge Elk in the foreground, attacked by wolves. 

After 32 such scenes, for many of which he could find no apt Biblical 
quotation, Scenes XXXIII to XL tell the story of Adam and Eve, the ex- 
pulsion from Eden, and the Deluge. 

In producing this mammoth work Marcus Mote apparently studied 
current illustrated books on geology and paleontology. Sir Charles Lyell’s 
‘Principles of Geology,” published in 1830-33, was going through numer- 
ous editions and his “Elements of Geology” (1838), also brought up to 
date and republished from time to time, was a standard work on paleonto- 
logical as well as stratigraphical geology. Lyell had twice visited North 
America in the 1840s and published “Travels in North America” (1845) 
and “A Second Visit to the United States” (1849). He estimated the rate 
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“Job and his Friends.” 1879 


Oil on paper in sketchbook. Size 27x17”. A sketch of an illustration the artist had drawn in 
chalk on the blackboard at Bible School, East Main Street Friends Meetinghouse, Richmond, Ind., 
to illustrate the lesson. 


Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 


of recession of Niagara Falls, with which estimate Marcus must have been 
familiar in painting his view of Niagara 6000 years ago. However, in his 
terminology Mote followed Lehman and Werner rather than Lyell, though 
he used Lyell’s term Tertiary instead of the term Alluvial used by the two 
others. Unlike Werner, Mote stressed volcanic action. 

Working at the great speed necessary to produce several large scenes 
a week, the result could be expected to fall far short of a finished work 
of art, but it must have been impressive nevertheless to the comparatively 
uncritical eyes of his community. At the very least it was an introduction 
to wonders of which they had not dreamed. His attempt “to meet and 
refute the present Geologico-Scientific infidelity, by showing the harmony 
of Divine Revelation” with discoveries as to the structure of the earth 
was little more than a crude juxtaposition, but important from the very 
fact that the effort was made at a date when such attempts at reconcilia- 
tion were few and hardly more skillful. It seems possible that Mote may 
have known of the similar conclusions reached by President Edward Hitch- 
cock of Amherst College whose book “The Religion of Geology and its 
Connected Sciences,” published about that time, stated that scientific dis 
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coveries indicated “that man commenced his existence not more than six 
thousand years ago.” 

In due time Marcus announced, in his Quaker phraseology, that his 
“great original painting” would be exhibited at the East Baptist Church 
in Lebanon “on Third Day evening the 13th of 12th month,” the pro- 
ceeds to go partly to the Sabbath School Library of that church. His 
advertisement stated that most of the forty scenes were original designs, 
so any copies of illustrations from books would have been few. Perhaps 
his best advertisement was a gratuitous reference in “The Western Star” 
(Dec. 2, 1853), indicating that the names of Mote’s strange prehistoric 
creatures had caught the fancy of the populace: 

Lebanon is now distinguished for a “smash up” weekly. The horses are becoming 
alarmed at the approach of the Locomotive, and hence think it their constitutional 
duty to run, and thus imitate the “progress” of the age. Week before last, two horses 
careered through our streets with a buggy at their heels, imitating the best licks of 
Flying Childers, but unfortunately running over a poor little boy, frightening the 
market people out of a year’s growth, and after describing various angles and curves, 
piled the buggy up into a confused mass on Broadway. On Wednesday week, the 
horses attached to our friend Wiles’ venerated and much beloved Antediluvian Hack 
took the Railroad fits and dashed through our streets fully convinced that Mote’s 
Iguanodon, Teleosauri, Dinotherium, and Megatherium were after them... . 

According to the news report, “‘a large and gratified audience” viewed 
the panorama. “The universal opinion was that the Panorama is a triumph 
of Art, and a work of extraordinary merit.” It was shown to the accom- 
paniment of music under the direction of Ferdinand Schuler, Professor 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music at the Lebanon Academy. While the 
musical performance “elicited the warmest commendation” of the audience, 
it must have strained further the already precarious relationship of Marcus 
to the Quakers, to whom even a whistle on the lips was anathema. 

But a different kind of accompaniment was needed to interpret the 
strange subject matter of the panorama. At the solicitation of many citi- 
zens a second showing, accompanied by “‘scientific and able lecturers” was 
arranged two weeks later, at the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The 
“Star” reported: 

The Panorama of Mr. Mote was again exhibited in our town, on Tuesday evening 
last, to an intelligent and gratified audience. It appeared to much better advantage 
than on the former occasion — was admirably lighted — so that a second view dis- 
covered new beauties and new merits as a work of art. It is geologically correct as 
was demonstrated in the learned critical and interesting remarks of Messrs. Coulter 


and Dunlevy. The latter conclusively demonstrated the accuracy, on geological 
grounds, of the Mosaic account of Creation and successfully repelled the infidel idea 
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be tA: 


“The Golden Calf.” 1874 


Oil on paper in sketchbook. Size 27’ x 17’. A sketch of an illustration previously drawn in chalk 
on the blackboard at the Bible School of South Fifth Street Friends Meetinghouse, Richmond, Ind. 


Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 


of the eternity of matter. The Panorama, in truth, will, when accompanied by the 
scientific remarks of a skillful, scientific lecturer, prove a powerful auxiliary to Chris- 
tianity and a complete refutation of the infidel theory that geological discoveries are at 
variance with the truth of Divine Revelation. 

Three days later the panorama had two showings in Waynesville, and 
a month later it was exhibited in two other towns of the county — Spring- 
borough and Harveysburgh. “The Miami Visitor” (Jan. 4, 1854) com- 
mented as follows: 

It is far superior to anything of the kind that ever visited Waynesville. Other 
paintings have their particular scenes of merit, while this one is a continued succession 
of excellencies; every scene is good; and while it cannot fail to entertain all who have 
an eye for the beautiful, it is, at the same time, replete with instruction. . . 

Meanwhile Mote was at work on his fourth and last panorama, The 
Progress of Intemperance, the initial showing of which was on September 
27, 1854 in the Methodist church in Lebanon. 

This panorama was in twenty scenes, “mostly original, embracing the 
chronicles of King Alcohol, exhibiting the working of his mighty system 
on the present errors of Education, and the wrongs of woman,” according 
to the advertisement. The figures were nearly life size, and said to be full 
of character. 

A complication arose when at the time set for the showing of his pano- 
rama On intemperance there arrived in Lebanon a colorful figure, Luximon 
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Christ etleey me STH 


“Christ Asleep in the Storm.” 1882 


Oil on paper in sketchbook. Size 27x17”. A sketch of an illustration in chalk drawn for the 
Bible School. 


Earlham College, Earlham, Ind. 

Roy, who claimed to be a Hindoo Rajah of high rank. It was announced 
(“The Western Star,” Sept. 29, 1854) that Luximon Roy would give a 
series of lectures “on the wonderful, sacred and thrilling rites and ceremo- 
nies of the mysterious Hindoo Nation. He is dressed in full Oriental 
costume, and makes a novel and striking appearance. He is a gentleman of 
great intelligence on all subjects — speaks the English language well — 
and imparts a vast amount of information in regard to the manners, cus- 
toms, religion, geography, scenery, &c of Hindoostan and the British East 
India Empire.” 

Who could be expected to forego such an exotic program for one on 
the familiar theme of intemperance? But Marcus met the situation by a 
simple though hazardous expedient. He engaged Luximon Roy to give, in 
his native costume, a lecture on temperance to accompany the showing of 
the new panorama. The audience was large, highly delighted with the 
painting, and though they considered the lecture of the visiting East Indian 
“prince” amusing and eccentric they were gratified by the novel perform- 


ance. 
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Untitled 


Oil on canvas. c. 1850. Size 3914/"x 2314”. Probably typical of style in such Mote panoramas 
as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Mrs. Paul Baylor, Springfield, Ohio 


The affair was so successful that the artist engaged Luximon Roy to 
repeat his performance when the panorama was shown during succeeding 
days at Deerfield, Waynesville, Goshen, and Mainesville, where it was 
likewise successful, the rajah being pronounced, for the most part, a first 
rate temperance lecturer. Waynesville’s reporter had this to say: (Oct. 


4, 1854) 

. . . The opening and downward career of the drunkard are depicted with life- 
like vividness, and the victims of his maddened passions are shown in all their heart- 
broken wretchedness and despair, while King Alcohol and his tool, the dram-seller, 
are portrayed in their true limnings. . . . Of Luximon Roy we hardly know what 
to say. He is a genius, considerable of an egoist, a man to ‘make his mark’ and yet 
something of a ‘rattle brain.” His discourse was disconnected, and still interesting; he 
leaped from point to point, and scarcely left a streak of connection between his posi- 
tions, but he often struck off brilliant flashes of eloquence, and his discourse was in- 
terspersed with sallies of humor. His vocal and instrumental music were both fine — 
almost perfect. His acquirements are great and varied, but he is slightly vain of his 
learning, and seizes opportunities to display it. We may fairly say that he divided 
the attention of the audience between himself and the painting. ... ~ 


After being retouched the panorama had, the following March, a second 
successful showing in Lebanon, with accompanying commentary by the 
celebrated temperance lecturer M. M. Edwards of Cincinnati. 
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The artist then turned his back on panoramic art, except for a brief 
revival nine years later. At that time, while living in Richmond, Indiana, 
he was sought out by two men who wished to buy and exhibit his panorama 
on The Geological History of the Course of Creation. Its ownership still 
remained with Dr. Isaac Fisher of Lebanon, but Mote sent for it, made the 
necessary renovation and, acting as Dr. Fisher’s agent, sold the panorama 
to J. C. Power and J. T. Watson for $655.00. Mote received a commis 
sion of $150.00 plus $50.00 credit on his family’s bill for Dr. Fisher's 
services. 

According to the Richmond “Telegram” (Sept. 3 and 28, 1864) the 
panorama was exhibited in several places in the state and was brought 
back to Richmond to show during the Fair and Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of Friends — surely a triumph for Marcus, who had narrowly missed being 
put out of Meeting (““disowned,” in Quaker parlance) for his activities as 
an artist, a profession which the Quakers of that day believed to be one 
of the works of Satan, savoring of idolatry. 

Of the many panoramas created by various artists over nearly a century 
scarcely a half-dozen have survived, even in part. So far as known, not 
a fragment remains of Marcus Mote’s panoramas. One can only guess at 
their nature from the written records and from the many other known 
examples of his work. 
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Fig. 60. Overmantel from the 
TYLER-HARRISON HOUSE 


Northford, Connecticut 


The houses are painted blue, 
buff, dark gray, and cream. 
Roofs and many of the doors 
are red. 
Courtesy 
Miss Ethel Wellman 
Gaylord Wellman 


Fig. 66. OVERMANTEL 
from Vicinity of 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


A fanciful scene particularly in 
teresting. for the group of fig 
ures which includes an elderly } 
gentleman resting his leg on a 
carrying bench. 
Author’s Collection 








BOOK REVIEW 


AMERICAN DECORATIVE WALL PAINTING 1700-1850. By Nina Fletcher Little, Old 
Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mass. in cooperation with Studio Publications, 
N. Y. C., 1952. 145 pp., 146 plates, $15.00. Reviewed by Abbott Lowell Cum- 
mings, the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


a 3 HE GREAT surge of retrospective interest in early American architecture 
throughout the past seventy-five years has taken at least two forms of expression. 
One of these was the adaptation of the early American home to present-day 
housing needs. The “Colonial Revival” as it is loosely called has never once lost its 
grip on the popular imagination. The 17th century house with its wide overhang, 
the stately Georgian mansion, the Cape Cod story and a half cottage, the Federal 
style hip-roofed house with its eliptical fan light over the door, — all these have 
multiplied without number. But the “Colonial” veneer has always bowed to 20th 
century demands and been invested with a full complement of modern conveniences. 
Frank in its aim of adaptation, uncommitted to slavish imitation, it cannot be criticized 
as having failed in a goal of authenticity which it never set. 

The other expression has concerned itself with correct and exact information about 
old houses still standing. The old house antiquarian tries to cut through the layers of 
superimposed change and discover the original underlying form. For him there is 
no greater thrill than the peeling down of layers of wall paper until the first and 
original layer is exposed, or the discovery of an old photograph that shows some long 
gone detail of an early house. This review deals with the second of these expressions, 
with the science of rediscovery and with a unique contribution to its field of scholar- 
ship. 

Curiously enough, this “science of rediscovery” has been carried on all too often 
under the most unscientific conditions. Perhaps the whole trend of “old house arche- 
ology” might have been completely different if there had been imposed at the start a 
concept of scientific exploration. Two important factors, however, worked against 
this. One was a reaction to the decorative richness of late 19th century architecture 
which resulted in a most unscientifically preconceived conviction that “Colonial” 
architecture was at all times “simple” and “classic.” This was not necessarily a mili- 
tant conviction. It was an unquestioned article of faith. And even more disturbing 
was the element of Romance (of the “Imported Brick” variety), again with its feet 
in the Victorian past, but its head very much in the present and its brain working 
overtime to fill the gaps which careful research would have shown in most cases were 
“not so but far otherwise.” 

In contrast it is always pleasant to come into contact with students who are enabled 
through their exceptional open-mindedness to conceive of new areas of investigation 
or reinterpretation of existing material, and who, with their persistence after fact, 
have helped to break down misconception, to open new vistas, and to expand in all 
directions our knowledge of America’s architectural past. Such is the case with 
Nina Fletcher Little whose book “American Decorative. Wall Painting 1700-1850” 
brings to a climax a number of studies.on early American wall decoration. It disposes 
very neatly of the deeply rooted misconception that the early American, “respecting” 
the soft patina of naturally weathered wood, never had much use for paint. In view 
of this mischievous error, which has accounted perhaps more than any other factor 
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Fig. 71. FIREBOARD said to be from the vicinity of Salem, Massachusetts 
Fanciful view of a river, dated 1790. 
Author’s Collection 


through the years for the loss of much knowledge and many handsome designs as 
acres of panelling have been scraped down to the natural wood, it is a matter of 
wonder that Mrs. Little has been able to gather together such an immense body of 
material for study. Where woodwork has not been scraped down it has inevitably 
been painted a so-called “Colonial” white. Granting that some woodwork was left 
bare even into the 19th century (though we now suspect it was because paint was 
not always easy to come by) and that a certain amount of white paint was used in the 
Colonial interior it will now be almost impossible for the extremist to explain away a 
much different picture which “American Decorative Wall Painting” has drawn. 

In looking over the background of this work one finds, surprisingly enough, that 
it was one of the very early students who realized in part the true facts of the case 
and recorded them in a book which has had little recognition. Edward B. Allen in 
his “Early American Wall Paintings 1710-1850" (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1926) wrote that his “interest in the fascinating subject of early American wall 
decoration began in boyhood,” and he remembered vividly “his sensations of wonder 
and surprise on first entering a room adorned with frescoes.” His book is little more 
than a series of descriptive notes on various scenic wall paintings which had come to 
his attention. Significantly, however, these include many of the hard-to-find examples, 
and there is a comprehensive sweep from the sophisticated pictorial panels in the 
Clark-Frankland House in Boston and the frescoes by Corné in the Sullivan Dorr 
House in Providence to the simple hunting scene by an unknown Brooklyn, Connecti- 
cut painter, and the stencilled wall of the Frary House in Deerfield. 
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Fig. 76. ENGLISH PRINT by J. H. Haid after a Painting by Zoffany, 1765 
This print illustrates the custom of placing a flower arrangement on the hearth 
when the fireplace was not in use. Many chimneyboards carried out 

this decorative idea. 
From a print in the Wythe House, Colonial Williamsburg, Va. 


This well-illustrated survey remains a valuable source reference book, but it was 
without any important follow-up for a full ten years when two events helped to 
throw light again upon this dark subject. The first of these was the impact upon 
our “Colonial” color notions following the restoration of Williamsburg where a 
richly variegated scheme was reproduced on the basis of early colors actually found 
and others known from documents to have existed as early as 1705. 

At the same time Janet Waring published in 1937 a volume entitled “Early 
American Stencils on Walls and Furniture” which has not been surpassed in its 
thorough coverage of the late 18th and early 19th century stencilled wall decoration. 
Profusely illustrated and very readable, one is not surprised to find the publishers 
boasting in a subsequent edition which appeared almost immediately: “since the orig- 
inal publication . . . there has been a widespread revival of interest in the subject... . 
Evidence of its impetus to scholarship are the many requests for permission to repro- 
duce photographs and the many letters that have come in telling about newly dis- 
covered stencilled walls.” : 

Janet Waring’s study was followed closely, three years later in 1940, by an im- 
mensely practical work, “Early American Decoration . . . Revealing the technique 
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Fig. 77. Fireboard from the BANISTER House, Brookfield, Massachusetts 
The hole was cut to permit the passage of a stove pipe. 
Author's Collection 


involved in the art of Early American Decoration of Furniture, Walls, Tinware, 
etc. ...,” by Esther Stevens Brazer to whom Mrs. Little has dedicated her own 
book. It was her “knowledge and enthusiasm,” writes Mrs. Little, that “encouraged 
my first interest in the architectural use of paint.” Mrs. Brazer hammers away in text 
at the proposition that paint was used frequently and gaily in the early American 
home for decoration as well as for preservation. Her text is ribbed with simple straight- 
forward statements backed with the authority of her long research and born out by 
many photographic illustrations: “I personally believe that after the Revolution the 
decoration of floors in ‘best’ rooms was usual when carpeting and fine rugs were not 
available,” she writes. Again, “the widespread belief that paint was not extensively 
used in Colonial homes prior to 1725 is probably correct. Pigments were both scarce 
and expensive, while the supply of linseed oil seems to have been quite limited. But 
by 1750 there is ample evidence that most well-built homes were painted inside and 
out, while finer mansion houses often displayed elaborate examples of the decorator’s 
art,” and finally, “we are convinced that there was far more color in early American 
homes tha:: most of us have realized.” The argument for architectural paint, so amply 
illustrated in Allen and Waring, was here made explicit for the first time in a way 
that could leave only the most close-minded unmoved. 

Mrs. Brazer’s book, however, was primarily concerned with practical information 
on the reproduction of early painting techniques. While a few studies on individual 
structures or decorators have more recently appeared, for example Herbert A. Clai- 
borne’s treatise, “Some Paint Colors from Four Eighteenth Century Virginian Houses” 
(The Walpole Society Note Book, 1948), and Jean Lipman’s article, “Rufus Porter 
— Yankee Wall Painter” in ART IN AMERICA (October, 1950), it remained for Mrs. 
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Fig. 90. Front Hall in the ABrEL GriswoLp House, 
Windsor, Connecticut 


Free-hand painting on a buff background, design in 
black and gray. 
Photograph National Gallery of Art, Index of American Design 
Rendering by Michael Lauretano 


Little to gather up the many threads and to place the whole subject in its proper his- 
torical setting. In the course of some one hundred and forty-five pages and with the 
same number of illustrations she tells the story, as completely as we know it today, 
of the use of paint in the early American house. Order and convenience rule the 
organization of the text which is divided into two main parts, Painted Woodwork, 
and Painted Plaster Walls. Each part is further subdivided by chapters whose sub- 
titles are taken from early advertisements, painters’ handbooks, and other related 
documents. Thus the first chapter under Painted Woodwork is entitled “House 
Painting, ‘In all sorts of shining colours,” and includes notes on exterior and interior 
use of paint, graining and marbleizing, and architectural japanning. The second chap- 
ter concerns woodwork with pictorial decoration, “Either from Nature or Fancy.” 
Chapters III and IV, subtitled “Rural Scene-pieces for Chimneys” and “Painted by 
sundry “Transient Persons,” deal with individual overmantel landscape paintings in 
New England and elsewhere. The last chapter in the first part is entitled “Chimney 
Boards, “To Hide Ye Fireplace,’ and “Painted Floors, ‘In Plano and Perspective.’ ” 

In Part II Mrs. Little takes up in succession “Plaster Painting, ‘In Oil or Water 
in a New Taste’”; “Free-Hand Designs in Repeat Patterns, “That Much Admired 
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Fig. 110. Detail of Wall in Howarp LATHROP House, Easton, Massachusetts 


The diamonds are formed of well shaped brush strokes. The tempora on the 
flower sprays is very thickly applied. 
Courtesy William N. Cummings 


Imitation of Stamped Paper’; “Stencilled Walls Throughout New England, ‘Imita- 
tion of Paper Hangings by a Mechanical Process’”’; “Figure and Subject Pieces, “Too 
Many to Enumerate’”’; and “Scenic Panoramas, ‘Not in Perfect Imitation of Any- 
thing.” To this are added appendices with biographical notes on panel, chimney- 
board, and wall painters, a checklist of extant pictorial panels, and a selective biblio- 
graphy. The biographical notes summarize much of the valuable information on 
attributions sprinkled throughout the text and rank high among the outstanding 
contributions of the work. Concerning decorators of furniture, but with more inclusive 
implications, Mrs. Brazer had written in 1940 that “only a few fleeting glimpses of 
these craftsmen are obtainable, and these are largely impressions or deductions, rather 
than facts. Many a decorator have I pursued in the hope of finding something of 
human interest, yet even when I find his name, the evidence is inconclusive and his 
personality elusive.” Mrs. Little has encountered much the same difficulty, and ad- 
mits at the conclusion of her chapter on stencilled walls that “many of the persons 
who did this work . . . will probably always remain anonymous.” Nevertheless, her 
relentless persistence in research, which is legend among all those who know her 
well, has accounted for a larger number of identifiable decorators than we have known 
before, and has gone far to link up groups of works that have been isolated. To 
mention but three examples, the light that she has thrown on the painters John 
Holliman, whose legendary death date has now been proved to represent but a date 
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Fig. 127. Fireplace Wall in the Pomeroy House, Somers, Connecticut 
Ascribed by tradition to Lucinda Pomeroy. 
Photograph National Gallery of Art, Index of American Design 
Rendering by Ray Holden 


that he moved to a new locality, Jonathan W. Edes, long known only through repro- 
ductions of his paintings in the “Massachusetts Magazine” and Winthrop Chandler, 
who now emerges as a landscape as well as a portrait painter, is a hopeful indication 
that we may eventually discover more about other early painters who have seemed 
equally obscure. 

Also valuable are the clear and logical deductions concerning the sources upon 
which the early decorators drew when not inspired by “Nature or Fancy.” Actual 
views of identifiable (or unidentifiable) places together with purely fanciful composi- 
tions account for a large amount of the pictorial subject matter, and Mrs. Little con- 
cludes that in the “group as a whole we find . . . the scenes are amazingly fresh and 
non-derivative.” Some of their motifs, however, were “definitely adapted from out- 
side sources to which the artist had access,” and of these she differentiates three 
major types: “engravings (sometimes through the medium of needlework ‘pictures), 
imported wallpapers, and English builders’ design books.” Few of the paintings per- 
haps were copied as literally as the curious landscape with wayside crosses engraved 
originally in William Salmon’s “Polygraphice: or The Arts of Drawing” (London, 
1685) and reproduced on a panelled wall in Lebanon County, Penna. in the mid- 
i8th century (now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art). The derivation of many 
stencilled borders from contemporary wallpapers is easily demonstrated, and it is 
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Fig. 136. Masonic Decoration on Plaster in Original Ballroom, FULLER TAVERN, 
Berlin, Connecticut 
Before restoration. The frame, ring, and handmade nail are cleverly simulated. 
Courtesy Dr. Dwight E. Wilson 
Photograph National Gallery of Art, Index of American Design 
Rendering by Martin Partyka and Michael Lauretano 


also interesting to note that vases of flowers so often painted on fireboards have good 
precedent in the 18th century custom of placing pots of boughs, cut flowers, or flower- 
ing plants inside or in front of an unused fireplace. An 18th century engraving after 
a painting by Zoffany showing such an arrangement is reproduced in Mrs. Little’s text. 

It is heartening to find that Mrs. Little, like Mrs. Brazer, makes frequent and 
unequivocal references to the thesis which underlies this work: that the influence of 
the painter and travelling decorator on the early homes of America can hardly be 
overestimated. There is in the opening sentences of each chapter a clear statement 
of the individual thesis of that chapter to which all following material bears witness. 
Thus in the chapter on woodwork with landscape decoration she writes: “Before the 
middle of the eighteenth century landscapes and subject pieces were being painted 
in the colonies, and were being advertised in the local newspapers to an extent which 
suggests their undoubted popularity,” or again in the chapter on free-hand design 
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Fig. 137. Plaster Ceiling of the Cupola of the PiCcKMAN-DERBY-BROOKHOUSE House, 
, Salem, Massachusetts 
No longer standing. Cupola preserved at the Essex Institute, painting of the 
Derby ships attributed to Corné. 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
Photograph Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston, Mass. 


in repeat patterns: “Toward the end of the eighteenth century we begin to find 
increasing evidence of the work of the itinerant decorator, and designs intended to 
give the effect of wallpaper were painted directly upon the plaster walls of houses, 
churches, and taverns throughout New England.” The “increasing evidence,” when 
not the examples themselves, is drawn generously from early newspapers, old records, 
both public and private, and in some cases from unique documents which Mrs. Little 
has collected in the course of her research. These include, for example, an early 
decorator’s manuscript recipe book. From this and other early painters’ hand-books 
she lists occasional recipes that would be helpful to the restoration architect and others 
who seek to approximate the original preparation of a given paint. 

Finally, there are those arresting statements which grow out of new information 
and point to new conclusions. “Heretofore students of architectural painting have 
been inclined to draw rather a sharp line between the work of the freehand painter, 
the stenciler, and the grainer,” she writes, for example, in the Introduction, “feeling 
that each branch was especially practiced to the exclusion of the others. . . . It has 
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Fig. 146. Hallway, CUSHMAN TAVERN, Webster Corner, Maine 
By Orison Wood, a follower of the Porter school. Painted about 1830. 


Photograph courtesy Henry F. duPont 


been interesting, therefore, to analyze the various types of work seen throughout 
New England and to find that stenciled borders, buildings, and figures sometimes 
appear in conjunction with landscape frescoes, and that examples are known where 
stenciled and free-hand designs in conventional patterns are to be found on the same 
wall. Further, I have learned that where one type of ‘fancy painting’ is found there 
is a good chance of discovering other evidences of the same decorator’s hand.” 

The rich documentary information covering the activity of the early decorator, 
and the many illustrations of the painted woodwork and walls that have survived, 
tell their own story. Of the many other implications that spring from this work one 
in particular must be exceptionally clear: complete and careful “paint tests” should be 
made in the case of all future restoration work in even the most rural areas. The 
existence of early paint is easily discoverable, and the means of its preservation and 
restoration are a matter of constant study and improvement. From now on (and 
here goes up a battle standard!) no one charged with the care and preservation of one 
of our early architectural monuments can scrape clean the accumulations of 
paint on any old surface without laying himself open to a serious charge of vandalism. 














BOOK REVIEW 


LiFE AND ART IN AMERICA — Two books reviewed by Alan Burroughs, Little Comp- 
ton, R. I. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON “LIFE IN AMERICA” 


Marshall Davidson’s two-volume panorama of American history, published in 
1951,’ was indeed “a big baby to be delivered of,” as he told a newspaper interviewer. 
The project was suggested by the Metropolitan Museum’s 1939 Exhibition, likewise 
titled “Life in America,” and the author began it from the point of view of an art 
historian. The 1939 Exhibition, it will be recalled, was a big and stimulating one, 
emphasizing the variety of styles in American painting and of course the variety of 
artistic personalities. 

Mr. Davidson's task was to enlarge the scope of the Exhibition and make a colossal 
survey of facts as recorded visually by on-the-spot observers. He spent some five 
years selecting from hundreds of thousands of pictures the more than 1200 illustra- 
tions which most accurately reflect the scope of the American experience. His text 
emphasizes the sweep of history and traces the challenging conditions in various periods 
and places. The result is a sweeping challenge, not only as a true visual-literary 
means of communication, but — perhaps less strange than it seems — as a judgment 
on the artist’s place in history. 

For the fact remains that comparatively few of the illustrations are the kind that 
would be chosen for an exhibition of American art. This is not due to any bias on 
Mr. Davidson's part; when he found a vivid painting by a professional artist, which 
illustrated a fact, he used it — and chose some beauties. But there appear to be 
not enough eye-witness-type records of aesthetic worth to cover the ground. In the 
first chapter, for example, and for a personal opinion, there are scarcely a dozen works 
of fine art amid a steady succession of vivid engravings, maps, photographs of houses, 
handbills, etc. In the last chapter, for which the illustrative material is naturally 
more abundant, the proportions are even more disparate, with many stunning photo- 
graphs, competing along with cartoons and topographical scenes against the nine 
reproductions of art by Morse, Bingham, Ralph Earl, Durrie, Homer, and (oddly) 
Degas. 

In other words, “the most convincing record” is not the artistic experience, but 
the opportunist’s notebook, the hack illustration, the popular sentiment, or best of 
all the camera, when available — see the Scalped Plainsman on p. 273 of Vol. 1. Only 
incidentally does the American artist, for all his realism and matter-of-fact vision, 
document the scene. Even John Greenwood’s Sea Captains Carousing in Surinam, 
p. 116, Vol. 1, is less an historical record than a vague sociological item, perhaps indica- 
tive of the “tap-room art,” mentioned in Dr. Hamilton’s “Itinerarium” of 1744, but 
not as reliable as evidence as the amateurish 1854 lithograph of The Gem Saloon, 
p. 40, Vol. II. 

The things explainable in terms of artistry, even in Greenwood’s vulgar paint- 
ing, are matters of interpretation and personal comment. And these are the very 
variables which Mr. Davidson sought to minimize. The two volumes fulfill his desire 
to make “the kind of book from which I would like to have learned history” and are 





1“Tife in America,” by Marshall Davidson, published in Association with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1951; 2 vols. 573 and 503 pp., many illus- 
trations; $20. 
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powerfully contemporaneous. But the artists have not helped much. How few of 
them epitomize events or can compete with the camera in making a specific, more or 
less spontaneous summary of “that’s the way it was.” 


ForTy-EIGHT PAINTINGS FROM AMERICA 


One of the recent Penguin editions,” intended as a panorama of two centuries of 
American painting, has the unexpected appeal of a rather intimate exhibition which 
expresses the taste of a museum curator who has a special public in mind. In this 
case the public is primarily British, and the curator, John Walker of the National 
Gallery in Washington, is essentially a cosmopolitan — with the result that the 
definition of what is American becomes refreshingly simple. The stimulus of a new 
society (lacking an artistic tradition) and the vigor of an expanding economy (in 
an unhumanized setting, under a strong functional light) has produced art which is 
documentary in its observation, psychological in insight and, more recently, social and 
political in meaning, though interpreted with a certain naiveté. This realistic point 
of view, Mr. Walker believes, prophesies a new direction in art which may perhaps 
succeed “the present enthusiasm for abstraction or for a weird and feverish roman- 
ticism.”” 

Certainly the paintings selected justify the author’s Preface. Beginning with 
Benjamin West and Copley, jumping to Stuart and C. W. Peale, then Sully and 
Trumbull, he illustrates Folk Art, Romanticism (Allston and Ryder) and nineteenth- 
century Realism, as outlined in its various aspects by Harnet and Audubon; Inness, 
Mount, Bingham, Homer and Eakins; and, surprisingly, Whistler and Mary Cassatt 
(two each), and an early Sargent. For the twentieth century he chooses Glackens, 
Luks, Henri, Bellows, Grant Wood, John Kane, and Eilshemius. 

Of course many a reader will wonder at the choice, from the height of his own 
special enthusiasms or concept of art history. No early “primitives,” no Badger or 
Greenwood? No Smibert and not even a Feke?, that “able if pedestrian portraitist.” 
And how about the first third of the present century? Although the “hegemony of 
the School of Paris” was paramount in the twenties and thirties, it is not illustrated. 

Yet the survey holds together very well and points up those aspects which are 
from the European view the most national: the realistic and imaginative, some- 
times bluntly handled force which characterises our literature. What the folk paint- 
ers can give, “the novelty of innocent vision, of an unsophisticated statement,” appears 
neatly related to the integrity of vision and skillful statement in the work of painters 
who beyond question were not naive in the slightest degree — see Stuart’s life-size 
Skater (Pl. 10 in color) for a startling example. 

If Mr. Walker’s choice is limited, and what else could it be with only four dozen 
pictures to show the results of some seven generations of art history? it is coherent 
and frank in a way which illumines a complex subject. Where a regional exhibition 
of contemporary painting may normally include a thousand items, even after the 
jury’s exhaustive winnowing, and yet remain inconclusive as a whole, the present 
“exhibition,” which could fit easily into but two of the galleries in the Washington 
museum, makes a definite impression of the accumulation of American artistry, in its 


broadest sense. That is worth pondering. 





*“Paintings from America,” by John Walker, Penguin Books Ltd., printed in Great Britain, 
1951, 46 pp., 48 Pls., 8 in color; $1.50. 
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